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Another of my English retreats was Avebury Manor, an ancient
Elizabethan house, which belonged to Colonel Jenner, one of my
Abbeville friends, and was surrounded by prehistoric tombs, fields
of dolmens and thousand-year-old yew trees. Inside it was furnished
with canopied beds, huge fireplaces with open wood fires, tables set
with bluish Waterford glass, and with rare and ancient collections
of books. It was through my numerous visits to this Wiltshire home
that I came to know the country families of England, traditional,
conservative and yet liberal. There I saw the life and way of thought
of the country gentlemen who, together with the merchants of
London, had so long constituted the backbone of the country and
who still pkyed such an important role in the Army, the Navy and
at the Foreign Office. They had their faults, stubbornness and
narrowness, and their virtues, courage and tenacity.

All things considered, I found them useful to their country and
always ready to serve it. It was Colonel Jenner who first guided my
readings in English History. He was well acquainted with it and
would recount it from his viewpoint of Die-Hard Tory, with vigour
and sarcasm; but he made me understand why parliamentary insti-
tutions, which were being so much questioned in France at that time,
had gained acceptance in England. The two principal reasons
seemed to me to be, first, that the English Parliament had begun by
being the house of the aristocracy and had little by little been opened
to all classes so that it did not appear as an instrument of tyranny to
any group in England. And second, that the executive power in
England was strong enough to govern, whereas in France, the
Chambers claimed to be at once legislative and executive. Nothing
seemed to me more important than to explain these differences to
my countrymen, and from this moment I began to think of writing
a, history of England.

Finally, in 1923 my Life of Shelley was finished. I gave it the tide
Ariel Charlie Du Bos, who read the manuscript, advised me to add
an introductory note to indicate to the critics what I had tried to
do. I listened to him and no doubt this was a mistake, for from dais
brief preface was born, much against my intention, the absurd and
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